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Memorabilia. 


WE have received from Mr. Humphrey 

Milford ‘ Paternity in Shakespeare,’ 
a pamphlet by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
which is this year’s Shakespeare Lecture of 
the British Academy. Starting from patern- 
ity as understood in the far beginnings of 
the ‘‘Indo-European’”’ social order, Sir 
Arthur takes a long time to get to Shakes- 
peare and his fathers and sons, and more- 
over, on his way, makes several statements 
which might certainly be disputed ; nor, hav- 
ing at length reached Shakespeare, which he 
does in the sixth section out of twelve, does 
he even then feel able to settle down to his 
topic, but inserts a long section upon the 
curious fact—and it is indeed curious—that 
hardly anybody in Shakespeare’s plays has a 
mother. There are, of course, a few excep- 
tions—but even these do not really count, 
because the mothers are eccentric, or violent, 
or terribly Roman, or trivial, or otherwise 
not what the true satisfactory mother has to 
show herself—to say nothing of Hamlet’s 
mother, who was unsatisfactory to so very 
low a degree. When at last we do come to 
the fathers, there does not seem a great deal 
to be said about them, which is perhaps why 
so many sections of the paper had to be filled 
with something else; but as we read and 





wonder what it is all about, we arrive at two | 


sections—not indeed themselves having any- 
thing very much to do with fathers—which 
should rejoice any one’s heart and justify the 
paper. The former, IX, is a round assertion 
that ‘Hamlet’ is a “‘ straightforward tragedy 
intelligible to anybody, straightly felt by 


, 


anyone in stalls, pit, circle or gallery’? — 


proof whereof may be found in the stage his- | 


tory of the play; the other, X, gives us the 


_ crazy suggestion ’’ that in ‘ King Lear’ the | 


Fool, who never appears on the stage with 
Cordelia, is Cordelia in disguise. 
int, perhaps the same boy—delightedly re- 
‘ognised by the audience—played both parts. 


London, | 


Or if he | 


| What point that would give to: ‘“‘ And my— 


poor fool—is—hanged !”’ 
THOSE of our readers who like curious or 
significant Christian names, will be in- 
terested in the little article in the September 
number of the Genealogists’ Magazine, in 
which a lady whose Christian name is Beau- 
jolois, a family name among the descendants 
of the famous Gunning sisters, explains that 
it is derived from friendship with the Comte 
de Beaujolois, brother of Louis-Philippe, 
who, at the time of the French Revolution, 
came as refugee to England and received 
much hospitality at the hands of Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, daughter of Elizabeth Gun- 
ning, and her husband, Colonel Campbell, 
of Schawfield. The name was carried in a 
later generation into Maria Gunning’s pos- 
terity, and is perpetuated in both lines. In 
the former it has been borne by sons as well 
as daughters. 

This number contains an important ad- 
dress on ‘ Manorial Records,’ delivered to the 
| Society last January by Mr. Herbert W. 
Knocker; a note on the English Colony in 
Virginia in 1618; the conclusion of the use- 
ful ‘ Bibliography of Monumental Inscrip- 
tions in the City and County of London’; a 
continuation of Major V. C. P. Hodson’s 
particulars of ‘ Families with a Long East 
Indian Connection,’ and an article by the 
late John Comber on ‘ The Family of Comber, 
of Wotton.’ 


UR correspondent, RockincHam, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., takes occasion by certain 
queries in our columns—~‘ Location of Famous 
Pictures,’ ‘Gainsborough’s Pictures in Italy ’ 
and the like—to send us a letter about the 
Witt Art Reference Library at 52, Portman 
Square, London, W.1, of which he says that 
enquirers write to him enthusiastically, laud- 
ing the way in which the staff of the Lib- 
rary exert themselves to meet the require- 
ments of serious searchers. With this he 
associates in his remarks and praise the 
Frick Art Reference Library (6 East Seventy- 
first Street, New York City) which has been 
organised in imitation of the Witt Library, 
and has widened its scope somewhat beyond 
that of its original, to include classification 
of subjects. 
JE learn that the fourth and fifth parts 
of ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. 
in the Library of Lambeth Palace,’ by Dr. 
| M. R. James and Mr. ©. Jenkins, contain- 
ing descriptions of the remaining medieval 
| MSS., and an Index, will be published by 
' the Cambridge University Press this autumn. 
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Literary and Historical 
____ Notes. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE RIVAL 


POET. 
(See ante pp. 201, 221). 


‘0 survey all the sonnets would require a 
volume, but a careful reader, on the lines 
I have indicated, would be able to separate 
those by Shakespeare from those of the Rival 
Poet. I have found in this survey that the 
greatest difficulties arose through precon- 
ceived ideas and the influence of tradition. 
For example, the fact that conceits, exces- 
sive repetition and so forth are to be found 
in the early plays and to some extent in 
‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece’ has in- 
duced students to accept the unrealities in 
some of the sonnets as unquestionably Shake- 
speare’s work. There is also a natural re- 
fusal tio believe that verses attributed to 
Shakespeare are not his. Both points, hhow- 
ever, should be subjected to critical analysis. 
There is no particular sanctity about | 
Thorpe’s attribution of all the sonnets to 
Shakespeare, and we have nobody’s warrant 
that he wrote them all, except Thorpe’s. 

With Sonnet Ixxviii. we enter on a violent 
quarrel, the evidence of which increases with 
examination. As later sonnets show that 
profound estrangement occurred there is no 
doubt that symptoms of the actual estrange- 
ment occur in these sonnets, though the real 
causes were probably deeper than the causes 
that appear. Shakespeare in Sonnet Ixxviii. 
claims that he has so often written verse | 
about his friend that ‘‘every alien pen ”’ has 
imitated him in his praises. This is a plain 
indication that Shakespeare considered the 
other man his imitator, as he was. I infer 
from the admission of his own “ ignorance ”’ 
and the reference to ‘‘ the learned’’ and | 
“* Jearning’’ that the Rival Poet was a uni- 
versity man. 

In Sonnet xxix. comes the retort from the 
other sonneteer, to the effect that far from 
following Shakespeare in praising the friend, 
he was alone at one time in making verses 
of praise. The line 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument. 
is in itself sufficient to establish the author- 
ship of this effort, but the vigorous and 
prosaic matter throughout is no less charac- 
teristic. The excess of “‘dost’’? and ‘‘doth’’ 
in this sonnet is intolerable. 
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that Shakespeare says nothing in praise of 
the friend that he has not borrowed from the 
friend and from the facts, the writer is mak- 
ing answer to the charge of copying and to 
the tone of mastership in lxxviii. He im. 
plies that Shakespeare’s verse has no value, 
The patron’s praise deserves a worthier pen 
even than his own; as for Shakespeare's 
praise, it deserves no thanks. Shakespeare 
merely writes down that the friend is vir- 
tuous, beautiful, and so forth. 

In Sonnet ]xxx. we return to Shakespeare 
and to imaginative verse. Unwilling to dis- 
pute, Shakespeare confesses his great inferi- 
ority as a» poet to the other man. How weak 
he feels, he says, when writing about his 
friend, since a better spirit spends all his 
strength in praising that friend in order to 
make Shakespeare quite tongue-tied. But 
if the friend continues to love him he will 
be strengthened, as a shallow water holds up 
a light bark, while the great ship that repre- 


| sents the Rival Poet rides confidently on the 


deep ocean of his friend’s love. If, on the 
other hand, he is cast away, it will be his 
love that was the cause of his destruction. 
We may be confident that the lad who re- 
ceived this did not see anything except the 
plain that 
Shakespeare’s patience was near breaking. 
In Sonnet ]xxxii. irritation, never difficult 
to arouse in imaginative minds, breaks out, 
and Shakespeare declares that of course he 
has no claim to the sole affection of his 
friend, who may enjoy the praise of others 
as he chooses; that no doubt his value re- 
quires more up-to-date adulation than 
Shakespeare can give. But strained rhetoric 
is less sympathetic than his own true verse, 
and gross painting is not needed to portray 
his friend’s fair cheeks; it is an abuse. This 
was not only true; it was an open challenge, 
to which the other sonneteer hastened to re- 
ply with lxxxiii. A pathetic thing about 
this sonneteer is that he had persuaded him- 
self as well as his patron that he was a better 
poet than Shakespeare. In this controversy 


| Shakespeare invariably calls down the value 


of his own glorious verses, and praises those 
of the Rival Poet, who as invariably magni- 
fies his own poor productions. Irritated by 


| the charge of abusing the patron by gross 


painting, the sonneteer declares that he has 


| never painted the friend at all; that he has 


been too silent, witness the reproaches of his 
friend; that his silence has not impaired 


| his friend’s beauty, but that ‘‘ others ’’ think 
| they 


immortality though they 


can give 
This sonnet is as usual 


“bring a tomb.”’ 
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full of flattery. 
himself as ‘‘a modern quill ’’ is a compla- 
cent endorsement of Shakespeare’s reference 
in Sonnet Ixxxii. to his work as 

Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering 

days. 

In Sonnet Ixxxiv. Shakespeare also flat- 
ters the friend openly for once, in wrath, 
and only to point out that with all his bless- 
ings he is cursed with the love of praise. 
In Sonnet Ixxxv., while excusing ‘himself for 
silence and asking his friend to accept his 
affection rather than praise, Shakespeare 
describes the rival sonneteer’s efforts as 
praises ‘‘ richly compiled’’ which 

Reserve their character with golden quill 

And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 

What shall be said of the modesty of this 
great poet? The only plausible explanation 
is that there was a group round this influen- 
tial friend who were urgent in their praise 
of the Rival Poet’s verses, so that Shakes- 
peare, who had lost his temper openly, 
was forced, in order not to seem en- 
vious, to join in the praise. He must 
have known the exact value of the man’s 
verses, and indeed from time to time 
his true opinion escapes him. 
hope that the ‘‘suborned informer ’’ whom 
he dismisses with contempt in Sonnet cxxv. 
was this man. 
that sonnet closed his acquaintance both with 
his friend and with the Rival Poet. 

Clearly there had been a break in the inter- 
course between the friend and Shakespeare. 
If in the meantime the other sonneteer went 


% 


It is more than possible that | 


The writer’s reference to 


, his line 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all too precious 
you— 
we realise the competition for the affection 
or the material patronage of the friend, who 
in the eyes of the other sonneteer, was a prize 
for whose capture and for no other purpose, 
his sonnets were written. In this sonnet 
there are two lines even more significant :— 
But when your countenance filled up his line 
Then lacked 1 matter; that enfeebled mine. 
Here the word “‘ countenance ’’ means sup- 
port. It seems that the rivalry was put to 
the test, that the young friend was asked 
whose verses he thought the better, and that 
his decision was given in favour of the Rival 
Poet’s. The irony of the words “filled up 
” should not escape us. 
All who have studied the sonnets closely 
are convinced that the rivalry between 


| Shakespeare and the other sonneteer, whom 


We can only | 


Shakespeare plainly considered a _ crawler, 
was keen; my own impression of its keenness 
has been greatly increased by close study of 
these poems. Whoever this young friend 
was, he was very wealthy, knew Shakespeare 
as a poet, probably admired him as an actor, 
and certainly was charmed by the affection 
he rapidly inspired. We have yet to find 
out who the other sonneteer was, but he alsu 


| about the same time grew intimate with the 


on pouring out his gross praises, we have no | 


record of them, for his sonnets in praise of 
the friend thereafter are not many. Pos- 
sibly he was inspired only by jealousy of 


Shakespeare, just as he was frequently in- | 


spired to copy him. 

A second period of coldness may have 
passed between the date of Sonnet Ixxxv. and 
that of Sonnet Ixxxvi. when Shakespeare, 
perhaps challenged for absence and silence, 
addresses his friend again. 
asks, the strength of his rival’s verse that 
silenced him? .He hints plainly that the 
other sonneteer is assisted in his nightly 
manufacture of praises by others, and par- 
ticularly by one person, but the whole number 
of them did not discourage him. It was when 
the friend showed that he preferred the other 
man’s inferior verses that Shakespeare found 
himself without matter. The quarrel has 
now become acute, and Shakespeare says fare- 
well. In the significant lines :— 


wealthy young friend and shared his com- 
pany. 

In that age as in all ages the best pros- 
pect for a poet to secure a patron. There 
was not a full livelihood in the writing of 
plays, and Shakespeare’s salary as a young 
actor might not meet all his needs. The 
other sonneteer being ‘‘learned’’ was not 
likely to be an actor, and may not have been 
a playwright; he may have been in a pro- 
fession in which an influential patron could 
obtain splendid advancement for him, and 
if his only hold on the patron was the pleas- 


| ure he gave him through the flattery of verse 


Was it, he | 


he may have been enraged that another poet 
and a better appeared, to show how easy it 
was to praise such a delightful friend and 
how little reward was expected. Even 
Shakespeare, with a wife and family to sup- 
port in Stratford, with his expenses in Lon- 


| don, with the many demands on an income 


that the theatrical profession makes, with 


| hard times to face when the theatre was shut 


because of plague, the whim of the powerful, 
or public excitement, no doubt welcomed 
patronage that came in the guise of admira- 
tion and friendship, for patronage meant 
real success. 
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The patrons gave their poets money. The 
dedication of a poem, or of a prose work for 
that matter, was paid for in cash, and prob- 
ably the greater the success of the book the 
greater was the patron’s gift. Besides gifts 
of cash, there were other advantages. Some 
patrons paid a regular salary to their poets. 
The acquisition of one patron might lead to 
the acquisition of more. The patron often 
lodged and fed his poet, and there are indi- 
cations in Sonnets lvii. and lviii, that 
Shakespeare may have lived for a time in his 
friend’s house. Jonson, for example, lived 
for five years in the house of a peer, and we 
know of other poets who spent most of their 
lives in the houses of wealthy patrons. 
patron had influence at Court, and to a play- 
wright or actor especially this influence 
brought advancement. There were many 
other advantages, one of which was protec- 
tion, and in those days protection was on 
occasion the equivalent of life itself. 

It was not for nothing that in Sonnet liii. 
the Rival Poet compared the young friend’s 
bounty to the fulness of harvest. Time and 
again he had money from his friend; that 
and nothing else is the meaning of the line 
referred to; and since he had had money 
Shakespeare probably had had some too. 
When we realize Shakespeare’s probable ex- 
penses at the age of twenty-eight or thirty- 
four, it seems unlikely that he could save 
anything from his salary as an actor and 
an adapter or even writer of plays. He was 
ambitious, and if he could put down money 
he could become part-proprietor of a theatre ; 
he did in fact become a part-proprietor at 
thirty-five. He could not ask anybody for 
money, and no doubt to raise money on loan 
was ruinous; but he could use the routine 
methods of patronage, for providence had 
sent him this wealthy young friend. 
tunately, another rhymer had not only 
rapidly acquired the esteem of the friend, 
by writing flattering sonnets that were more 
adapted than Shakespeare’s to the taste and 
intelligence of the lad, but had also subtly 
induced the youth to believe that Shakes- 


peare was an inferior poet and had no deep | 


affection for him. A patron’s purse is not 
bottomless. There is little sign in the son- 
nets that Shakespeare pursued the patron 
either with undue flattery or with undue at- 
tention. But the other worked the patron 
for all he was worth. The competition was 
all on the side of this other, while Shakes- 
peare stood by and commented bitterly but 
courteously on what was to him a sickening 
rivalry. There is evidence in the sonnets 


Unfor- | 
| of the best of the Rival Poet’s sonnets were 


that Shakespeare’s friendship with the young 


man suffered. 

It is understood that Shakespeare’s latest 
tragedy was written about 1608 or early in 
1609. There has never been a time when 
tragedy did not command the applause of the 
people, and I do not attribute Shakespeare’s 
farewell to tragedy to lack of public inter- 
est, or to a change of the fashion, or to the 
cure of a strong grief. There is no doubt, 
looking to the signatures of Shakespeare 


| that we possess, that within three years after 


1609 his health was seriously impaired. 


| Shakespeare was no Bohemian, but a man 
| with a fitting sense of his own dignity, worth 


The | 


and reputation. That the publication of all 
the sonnets under his name was one of the 


| greatest blows he ever endured, admits of no 





doubt, and the blow would be no less severe 
if he were actually the author of them all, 
though I am certain he was not. It is no 
less certain that the gossips of London made 
infinite merriment over the revelations, 
and that his sensitive spirit suffered. What 
he did to clear his name we do not know; 
the damage was done. Whether his health 
suffered because of the slander, we do not 
know either, but thereafter he had no more 
strength to write tragedy. 

In the attribution of certain sonnets to 
Shakespeare and certain others to the Rival 
Poet on the evidence of style, I am certain 
that I shall be exonerated, by all careful 
observers, of the charge of attributing the 
good poetry to Shakespeare and the inferior 
to the other man. I have proceeded critic- 
ally on grounds of style, though after the 
style is seen to be utterly alien, the contents 
are seen to be alien also. This, however, re- 
mains to be said. There are sonnets of 
Shakespeare’s own, which are not much better 
poetry than some of the other man’s. If one 


put along with one of the least inspired of 
Shakespeare’s, and ten readers of verse were 
asked which they thought the better, the 
majority would probably choose that of the 
Rival Poet :— 


And what is fame but what the people give? 


Students of Shakespeare may ask why the 
aimless repetition of words and other man- 
nerisms are to be considered alien from 
Shakespeare’s sonnet-style since they are 
found in his early plays and in his two long 
poems. The principal answer is that the 
sonnets containing mannerisms are not in 
any respect like Shakespeare’s sonnets writ- 
ten at the same time; a dozen other signs 
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of style—among them is the lack of poetic 
ower—loudly proclaim an alien authorship. 

There is some repetition of essential words, 
besides other mannerisms, in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece.’ Such mannerisms 
were one of the fashions of the time, fashions 
that a great poet would throw off sooner 
than other men would. Lee thinks that the 
majority of’ the sonnets were written in 
1594; I, for my part, have not yet made up 
my mind about dates. Even in 1594, how- 
ever, Shakespeare’s style in his plays had left 
the mannerisms of the age behind. By that 
time he had written ‘Romeo’ and ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ ‘ Lucrece,’ published 
in 1594, contains mannerisms, and there is 
evidence of date here. Writers who speak of 
a long rhymed poem as written in one 
season of a year and published in another 
have never tried it, and have not even studied 
the time-table of a prolific writer of easy 
verse like Scott. Blank verse is quick work 
incomparison. In the life of an exceedingly 
busy man who was also a young man 
‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece’ each 
probably took a year to complete. 
ingly any mannerisms they contain reflect 
the influence of earlier years. Further, these 
two long poems were written for the market, 
and the sonnets were not. 

Fame has been ironically kind to the 
poetaster, the Rival Poet. Much better 
verse than his has died, but his has endured 
for over three hundred years. Many insigni- 
ficant names have been preserved, but his 
name has been lost. I have read the sonnets 
of nearly all the well-known producers of the 
Elizabethan age and cannot say I have found 
anywhere exactly the same characteristics 
as he displays. This man was clearly versa- 
tile, and on different themes I daresay his 
style varied. That there was a conventional 
sonnet-style or rather variety of styles we 
know, and he who plumed himself on being 
“a modern quill ’’ no doubt adapted himself 
to other fashions. Shakespeare, as he him- 
self repeatedly said, could not do so. 

Many may ask, Who then was the Rival 
Poet? I do not know, though I have an idea, 
and I am sure that all students of the age 
will know the man I refer to. The spirit of 
the Rival Poet can be identified elsewhere 
to a degree that is in its way convincing, but 
I have not devoted a great deal of time to 
the style of the writer to whom I refer. I 
am confident that in the Elizabethan age 
there was not only one man, there were many 
men, to us unknown, capable of writing the 





Accord- | 


sonnets which the Rival Poet wrote, and 
which he thought so clever and so much more 
in the modern style than Shakespeare’s. 
The cant of modernity among those who sub- 
stitute pushfulness for poetry was as common 
in that age. as it is now, and as it has been 
in every generation between. 

One thing that prevents us from recog- 
nising the Rival Poet in other works is the 
fact that even in the sonnets his most clearly 
defined, though not his most enduring, 
characteristics are faults, faults of imma- 
turity and inexperience. Some of them wear 
off; though he remains easily recognisable 
throughout. But if he wrote on other sub- 
jects, the signs of style would not be so clear, 
and no doubt he would write more maturely, 
both because of increasing age and because 
of what he had gained through Shakespeare. 
It is necessary to remember that a period of 
years divides the early sonnets from the late 
in the group i. to cxxv. The Rival Poet was 
beyond question a very immature rhymer 
when he began to write his sonnets, but if he 
was twenty-two or so at that time he would 
be twenty-five or more when he was writing 
some of the later sonnets. The later sonnets 
are not nearly so defective as the earlier. I 
may say that the Rival Poet was certainly 


| not Barnabe Barnes nor Chapman. 





It is clear that the sonnets of Shakespeare 
and the other rhymer began, as far as 
Shakespeare was concerned, in an innocent 
outlet of affection and admiration. In the 
course of a year or two Shakespeare was dis- 
gusted to find himself pitted, even by his 
friend, in competition with the Rival Poet. 
He was still more displeased at finding that 
his friend swallowed all the flattery in- 
vented by the Rival Poet and his assistants, 
and expected more; so he ceased rhyming 
and perhaps even visiting. The much- 
discussed ‘‘compeers by night”’ and ‘“‘ that 
affable familiar ghost ’’ were no abstractions, 
nor descriptions of something in books; they 
were what Shakespeare said they were, 
people who gave the Rival Poet help in the 
composition of his sonnets. With perfect 
clearness we see Shakespeare in Sonnet 
Ixxxvi. warning his friend that the praise 
he so doted upon was manufactured by a 
group for the purpose of captivating him. 

These views are now submitted for 
criticism by students of Shakespeare. What- 
ever may be their verdict at any rate, none 
can charge me with lessening the fame of our 
greatest poet. Rather, it seems to me, I 
have cleared his fame of doggerel and his 
good name of a sordid intrigue which it 
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must have maddened him to be blamed for. 
The fact that the Quarto of Thorpe never 
reached a second edition in spite of the may- 


nificent verse it contained was probably due | 


to vigorous complaint by Shakespeare him- 
self, and evidence to this effect may yet be 
revealed. 

Others, however, besides the poet may 
have been determined that Shakespeare 
should be protected, for though the public 


no doubt accepted the story of the intrigue | 


as an episode in Shakespeare’s life there 
would be an influential group which knew 
better, and which may have feared further 
revelations of the same kind. The follow- 
ing facts, which as far as | am aware have 
never been noticed before, corroborate this 
view. 

Three plays of Shakespeare’s were — 
lished in 1597; two in 1598; one in 1599; 
in 1600; one in 1602; one in 1603; one in 
1604 ; and one in 1608. Some of these were 


pirated, though Professor Dover Wilson has | 


shown that some were authorised. These 


published plays, or some of them, continued | 
to be reissued throughout Shakespeare’s life. | 
‘Troilus and Cres- | 


In 1609 were published 
sida,’ ‘ Pericles,’ and the Sonnets. It seems 
to me profoundly significant that no other 


play of Shakespeare’s was newly published | 


between 1609 and 1622, eight years after his 
death, though the number of his plays was 
growing; eighteen were unpublished in 1616, 


5? 


the date of his death. 


creased, and both the demand and the pos- 
sible sale must have grown. 
when his fame was less, the greatest interval 
between one publication and another was four 
years. 
restraint on the enterprise of many piratical 
publishers when during the last seven years 
of Shakespeare’s life and for eight years 
thereafter, not one play of his was secured 
for publication. It is reasonable to infer 


that the publication of the Sonnets aroused | 
the violence of which was not the | 


a storm, 
less keen because it stands recorded in no 
extant document, and that in this storm 
Shakespeare secured full protection from 
further theft and insult. 
not be gainsaid may have intervened on his 
behalf, and on behalf of important person- 
ages whose private interests were concerned, 
and a stern command may have been issued 
to the London publishers that they should | 
leave Shakespeare alone. 


Opportunities for se- | 
curing copies surreptitiously must have in- | 


In the period | 


There must have been some strong | 


Forces that would | 


‘adieu on the reissue of any play that had 
already been published, or of ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim.’ If private interests were deter- 
mined to protect themselves, it was appar- 
ently unpublished work that they had reason 
| to fear, and we may infer that many sonnets 
by Shakespeare and the Rival Poet remained 
unpublished. There is indeed hint of this 
in Sonnet cxv. 

In any case, this remarkable phenomenon 
cannot be explained without finding some 
strong cause behind it. I am not aware of 
any Jaw or regulation that could have pro- 


tected an author’s rights after 1609. Fur- 
ther, when we consider the sensational con- 


tents, the sublime matter, and the ascription 
of the whole to the famous dramatist, there 
is no reason to believe that Thorpe’s Quarto 
was anything but a great success. If s0, 
why did he not reprint the Sonnets? It 
seems clear that he must have been re- 
strained. 
ARCHIBALD STALKER. 


{See Corrigenda post p. 252]. 


LORD PETER DE MONTFORT 
OF THE FAMILY OF 
MONTFORT - SUR-RISLE. 


|THE two Montfort families which have 
figured somewhat prominently in shap- 
ing the development of English methods of 
government, are those of Montfort-sur-Risle 
and Montfort l’Amauri, the former being of 
Norman and the latter of French origin. 
Montford or Mountford are not very un- 
| common surnames in England. They are 
to be found in many of our counties, branches 
| having spread from Henley-in-Arden and 
| Lapworth to many parts of England. It 
| would appear that all these Mountfords, 
| Montfords, Moumfords, etc., are descended 
from the Montforts of Montfort-sur-Risle, 
the descendants of Sir Simon de Montfort 
| Amauri, Earl of Leicester, having all left 
| England after the battle of Evesham, never 
to return. 
Sir Simon de Montfort’s family tradition 
was one of adherence to the crown of France, 
| and these Montforts do not seem to have sup- 
| ported William I in any way in his conquest 
| of England. 


After the Conquest there was strife be- 
tween the English kings and the Montforts 


| ’Amauri for the possession of Evreux. In- 


It is significant even that no restraint was | deed these Montforts were in a difficult posi- 
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tion owing to their possessions being on the 
porders of France and Normandy. ‘The little 


of Normandy and settled at Montfort-sur- 


town Montfort l’Amauri is situated on the | 


high ground between the Eure and the Seine. 
At a point on the northern slope of this ridge 
is the stronghold still known as Montfort 
Amauri. 

Eventually a member of the family mar- 
ried Amicia de Beaumont, sister and co- 
heiress of Robert Fitz-Parnell, Earl of 
Leicester. As a result of this marriage Sir 
Simon de Montfort, her descendant, obtained 
from Henry III a grant of his father’s share 
in the honour of Leicester, and did homage 
for the Earldom in 1231. 


appear that much that is attributed to him 
was really the work of Lord Peter de Mont- 
fort of Beldesert, and other Englishmen. 
Sir Simon was essentially French in his 
sympathies, and it is doubtful if he could 
speak our language when he first came to 
England. It is certain that he was an ex- 
perienced and able soldier, skilled in diplo- 
macy and handsome in appearance. 
ever, his position was by no means an easy 


Risle about 25 kilometres above the conflu- 
ence of the Risle and the estuary of the 
Seine. His great-grandson, Hugh de Mont- 
fort, was a ‘‘ Companion of the Conqueror” 
at Hastings, and contributed fifty ships, sixty 
knights, and a corresponding number of men- 
at-arms, towards the invading army. 
Hugh and his brother Robert, Hereditary 
Marshal of Normandy, died without issue, 
and their sister Alice married Gilbert de 
Gant, brother of Baldwin de Gant, Lord of 
Alost in Flanders. Her son Hugh adopted 
the surname Montfort, and is stated to have 


; : ; | married Adeline, daughter of Robert, Count 
It is advisable to consider in outline some | 
of the activities of Sir Simon, for it would | 


of Mulent; but of this marriage there does 
not seem to be any contemporary evidence. 
Their son, Thurstan de Montfort, witnessed 
several documents of the Warwick family, 


| and had possession of lands which once be- 


one, for the English barons were much dis- | 


pleased to see so many foreigners in the Eng- 
lish court, and were not likely to make an 
exception in favour of Sir Simon or his chil- 
dren. Although he became a great favourite 
of the King and was married to his sister 


all sides as a Frenchman who had come to 


England, and aroused the distrust which the | 


English people felt of the foreigners who 
thronged the court of Henry III. Eventu- 
ally, constant quarrels with Henry III re- 


longed to the first Earl of Warwick. There 
is some uncertainty concerning the pedigree 
here; but most genealogists are satisfied that 
this Thurstan de Montfort, who built a strong 


7 | castle at Beldesert near Henley-in-Arden, was 
ow- | 


really descended from the Montforts of 
Montfort-sur-Risle. | According to Dugdale, 
Thurstan, the son of Hugh de Montfort, was 
enfeoffed by the Earl of Warwick with most 
of his possessions near Henley-in-Arden, and 
built the castle of Beldesert, which remained 
in the family until Lord Peter de Montfort, 


: Sif | Thurstan’s g 2at-grandson, was killed at the 
Eleanor, he was regarded with suspicion on | ae Re d at 


battle of Evesham. 

From what has been stated, it is clear that 
the Montforts of Beldesert had resided in 
England for several generations, and at the 


| time of the barons’ wars, by birth and edu- 


sulted in a rupture, and he finally joined the | 
barons and lost his life at the battle of Eve- | 


sham. 

Peter de Montfort of Beldesert also held 
a leading position in the barons’ councils, 
especially after the battle of Lewes, and the 
English barons must have considered his name 
a hindrance, for Lord Peter is reputed to 
have sworn by the soul of the King that he 


although he had served in France with the 


King and Simon de Montfort from 1248 to | 


1252. The barons would seem to have become 
suspicious of what might occur if Henry III 


cation were Englishmen, whereas Sir Simon 
was a foreigner. 
There seems, as previously stated, to be 


| little doubt that the activities of Lord Peter 


and his sons were killed; for Sir Simon had | 


a family by Eleanor, King John’s daughter. 
The family history of Lord Peter of Bel- 
desert of the family of Montfort-sur-Risle, 


commences with Thurstan de Bastenberg, a | 


Hollander who joined the forces of the Duke 


A . | Simon’s sin. 
was no relation of his celebrated namesake, | * cousin 


were, in the eyes of historians, largely over- 
shadowed by the fame of his namesake, the 
Earl of Leicester. For example, in his Life 
of Sir Simon de Montfort, Prothero states 
several times that Peter de Montfort was 
Such a mistake could not 
fail to lead to error, for if such a relation- 
ship existed, Lord Peter’s position could not 
well have vied with that of the Earl. In- 
deed, having come to the conclusion that Sir 
Simon was the leader of the barons, Prothero 
considers all the barons’ actions as being the 
result of his leadership, even when there is 
no evidence whatever that Sir Simon was in 
any way concerned. 

For example, there was an important coun- 
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cil in the year 1242 in which the King met 
with the most determined opposition to his 


demands for money, 
sound rating from the assembled baronage 


for his wastefulness and his unconstitutional | 


action in breaking the truce with France. 


Prothero states that although the names of | 


the barons present are not given by histor- 
ians, Sir Simon must have been there. After 
studying the history of the interval between 
the Conquest and the battle of Evesham, and 
finding that he was not quite in sympathy 
with previous historians, he remarks, ‘I 
therefore began to study the history of De 
Montfort’s time afresh, and the present vol- 
ume is the result.’’ My criticism is that 
Prothero’s ‘ Life of Simon de Montfort’ is 
rather a history of his time and the condi- 


tions which preceded it, far too much stress | 


being laid upon the influence he supposed 
Sir Simon had in 
events. 


We may regard the period covered by Lord | 


Peter de Montfort’s activities as being 
divided into two epochs, the first being that 
which ended in the barons’ victory at the 
battle of Lewes in May, 1264, and the second 
ending with the battle of Evesham. Much of 
the barons’ deliberative work was necessarily 
done in secret, and but scanty records of who 
were the leaders before the battle of Lewes 
have come down to us. 
battle of Lewes, the barons’ leaders were in 
positions of power and their names are 
better known. 


and had to submit to a | 


shaping the course of | 


However, after the | 


In his history of the events of the year | 


1263, Prothero gives great prominence to the 
part played by Sir Simon de Montfort, but 
the course of events during that year seems 
rather difficult to understand if his views 
are correct. There was great trouble on the 
border with the Welsh, and Lord Peter held 
the position of commander on the English 
side and had been in great need of men and 
money. Matters were not improved by the 
arrival of Prince Edward with foreign 
troops, who attacked Hereford and plun- 
dered the Jews, an affair in which Sir 
Simon’s son, Henry, took part. No doubt 
up to the time of the battle of Lewes, neither 
Sir Simon nor Lord Peter de Montfort can 
be said to have led the barons. The Earl 
of Gloucester seems to have been the most in- 
fluential of their leaders, and on the death 


of the Earl, Sir Simon came to the front. 
Popular enthusiasm for him became very 
great, but although this was the case, the 


barons were divided, and some of them de- 


— to the King rather than fight under 
| him, 

Many other historians have considered that 
| Sir Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
was supreme after the battle of Lewes and 
| that his rule only came to an end with his 
death at the battle of Evesham. But if Dug- 
dale is correct, the leader selected by the 
| barons was Lord Peter de Montfort of Bel- 
desert, not Sir Simon. Dugdale says :— 


Shortly after this victory of Lewes, so ob- 
tained, they agreed amongst themselves that 
| IX persons should be nominated to exercise 
| Regal power, whereof three, at least, to be 
constantly resident in Court, for disposing of 
the custody of all Castles, and other affaires, 
with the nomination of the Chancellour, Jus- 
| tices, Treasurer, and all other Officers, great 
| and small, tending to the government of the 
| Kingdom; of which number this Peter was 
one; which persons so appointed made use of 
the great Seal, transacting all things, touching 
the state of the Realm, in the King’s name; 
and amongst other their doings constituted 
Commissioners to the King of France, and the 
Pope’s Legate, to reform (as they termed it) 
and settle the Kingdom, whose names [I shall 
here recite; viz. Henry de Sandwich Bishop 
of London, Walter de Cantilupe Bishop of 


Worcester, John of Oxford Bishop of Win- 
chester, Hugh Dispenser Justice of England, 


Peter de Montfort (before specified) and Rich- 
ard de Mepham Archdeacon of Oxford. In 
| which Commission bearing date of Canterbury 
the Saturday after the Feast of the Nativity 
of our Lady there was a more especial power 
given to our Peter, than any of the rest: that 
is to say, that whatsoever he should swear 
to do the King must be bound by it... 


And that he was a person of great qualitie 
in those times, may appear by the Agreement 
betwixt him and William de Beauchamp, then 
Earl of Warwick, for an inter-marriage be- 
tween each of their eldest sons and_ eldest 
daughters; whereupon they obtained a special 
Patent from the King that in case either of 
them did die before the accomplishment of 
such marriage, and that his heir should be in 
a minority, the match might, notwithstanding, 
hold saving to the King only the custody of 
the land. Which Patent was so granted to 
them 20 Aug. 32 H. 3. immediately before that 
voyage for Gascoin. 

However, subsequent events prevented this 
arrangement from being carried out. 

It would seem that the barons gave prac- 
tically supreme power to Lord Peter, for he 
had the custody of the King and also of the 
Great Seal, and had a grant of Prince 
Edward’s lodgings in Westminster. Although 
this was the case, it is stated in the ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage’ that Sir Simon had the cus 
tody of the King and the Great Seal. 

Dugdale, in his account of Kenilworth, re- 
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fers to the part played by Sir Simon in the | 
Barons’ Wars, and gives the impression that | 
he was the barons’ leader in military matters, 
but does not there mention Lord Peter. How- 
ever, under ‘ Beldesert,’ he refers to the part 
Lord Peter played, and does not mention 
Sir Simon. ' 

The King had granted the custody of Ken- 
ilworth Castle to the Earl of Leicester; but 
Leicester must have found himself in a dif- 
ficult position, as his daughter had married 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. This may have 
been the reason why Lord Peter was made 
commander of the English army on the Welsh 
border. 

There is a good deal to indicate that Lord 
Peter was really what may be called the 
Speaker of the first Parliament called by the 
King to advise him as to the government of 
the kingdom. In ‘ Historical Collections for 
Staffordshire,’ we read :— 

Next to the Justiciar, Hugh Dispenser, no 
man seems to have been more actively en- 
gaged on the Earl’s side than this Peter de 
Montfort. He appears to have signed most 
of the documents from the Chancery, was 
Constable of half a dozen Castles, became in 
May, 1265, the Chief of a Commission of three 
into whose hands the Great Seal was put, and 
died fighting at Evesham. One cannot help 


thinking that it was the misfortune that made | 


his name the same as that of the Earl. to 
whom he was in no way related, that has de- 
prived him of all posthumous fame. 

It is to be hoped that some historian will 
collect all available information concerning 
the life of Lord Peter de Montfort of Bel- 


desert, with a view to showing what his work | 
in fostering the growth of parliamentary in- | 


stitutions in England actually was. He was 
not a disloyal man. He aimed at the build- 
ing up of a monarchy based upon popular 
representation, so that abuses might be pre- 
vented as much as possible. The old condi- 
tions which rendered a feudal government 
useful for the protection of the people, had 


practically died away in his time, and the | 


new conditions were rendering it necessary 
that the barons and the people together 
should advise the King concerning the pro- 
mulgation of the laws required for promot- 
ing their safety and comfort. 
R. Movuntrorp DEELEY. 

‘HANGING LONDON. — Comedy Theatre, 

Panton Street, W., opened on 15 Oct., 
1881, was permanently closed after the ver- 


| other owners. 





tormance of ‘ Paris in London’ on 10 Sept. | 


J. ARDAGH. 
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ALTER SCOTT: LATIN MISPRINTS. 
—Scott’s Latin was not that of an accur- 


| ate scholar, but he may be relieved, on the 


occasion of his centenary, of one mistake 
which I attribute to his handwriting, or the 
| carelessness of his biographer. In Lockhart’s 
| ‘ Life,’ vol. iv., chap. i., a letter to Morritt 
dated ‘‘ 2lst August, 1816,’’ is printed. It 
includes the phrase si fas est diceri, at least 
in the edition of 1837. The last word should 
be dici, if it means “ to be told,’’ and I have 

little doubt that Scott wrote dicere. For (i) 
| the Introduction to the ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord,’’ First Series, has si fas sit dicere; (ii) 
Scott’s e’s and 7@’s are hardly distinguish- 
able, as appears from a plan of Abbotsford 
marked in his own writing. I hope the cor- 
rection may be made in the forthcoming col- 
lection of Scott’s letters. 

The ‘ Familiar Letters of Scott,’ 2 vols., 
1894, does not include this letter, but gives 
another to Morritt of November in the same 
year. Here Scott writes :— 


“Orandum sit,” as the sapient Partridge 
| says, “ ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.” 
The reference is to ‘Tom Jones,’ Book xii., 
chap. iv., as a footnote to the ‘ Familiar 
Letters,’ i., 580, explains. The editor, how- 
ever, does not cite Juvenal, x., 356, or note 
that Fielding has the correct text, Oran- 
dum est. One would like to see the original 
in Scott’s hand, if available. He is not 
strong on the hexameter metre, and may not 
have realised that sit does not scan. He may 
also have put the subjunctive for a wish, not 
recognising that the words Orandum est sup- 
ply it. Against this, I note that he was un- 
doubtedly familiar with this Satire of Juv- 
| enal. He quotes correctly the last line but 
one in the ‘ Journal,’ Dec. 25, 1825 :— 
Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. 
Lockhart tells us that he used this passage 
as a caution to John Ballantyne and that 


he greatly admired Johnson’s translation, 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 


Vv. R. 


OUSE-MARKS.—At one time it appears 
to have been the custom for owners of 
houses to use what were called ‘‘house-marks’’ 
to distinguish their houses from those of 
Williams, in Archaeologia, 
| vol. xxxvii., p. 371, and Nansen, in Cumber- 
| land and Westmorland Transactions, vol. 
viii., pt. i., allude to these ‘‘ house-marks’”’ 
| which were introduced, they say, into the 
| Alston Moor district, by the early settlers. 
| The Rev. Caesar Caine, who was incumbent 
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of Carrigill on Alston Moor (1899-1901), in 
his book ‘ Capella de Gerardegile ’ (1908) has 
the following Appendix H :— 

It has been shewn that in the old home of 


the English between the Elbe and the Eder, | 
the owner’s mark was cut in stone over the | 


principal door of his house. It designated not 
only his land, and cattle, but his stall in 
Church, and his grave? when he died. 

In the Paine Roll of Alston, revised 1597, 
1629 and 1692, the following order appears :— 

That no man shall mark any other man’s 
mark upon paine of six shillings and eight 
pence, but to mark and keep his own house 
marks. 

This clearly points to the custom being in 
vogue at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In some MS. notes belonging to William 
Wallace, who wrote ‘History of Alston 
Moor,’ the opinion is advanced that some of 
these ancient marks may be discovered on 
the older grave-stones at Alston and Carri- 
gill. 

It is interesting to find that on the grave- 
stone to the memory of Cuthbert Watson (ob. 
Sept. 14, 1692) now in the vestry of the 
church at Carrigill, there are three devices 
or marks which have been used to fill up the 
spaces at the ends of the lines of the inscrip- 
tion. They seem to be marks of this charac- 
ter. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


There may be marks of this custom exist- | 


ing elsewhere. 


If so, it would certainly be | 


of great value to have them brought to light. | 


H. ASKEW. 


Spennymvor. 


ORDON CRAIG AS 
SIGNER.—Admirers 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HAFTO, OF BAVINGTON' HALL 
NOKTHUMBERLAND.—Jane Heron. 
eldest daughter of Captain Patrick Heron, 
by his wife Ann (Vining) is said to have 
* married -—— Shaftoe Esq., of Bavington 
Hall,’’ and to have died in May, 1788, her 
husband having predeceased her in January 
of the same year. The Registers of Hexham 
Abbey record her burial on May 20, and his 
burial as Robert Shafto occurs in the register 
of Throckington on Jan. 18, 1788. 7 

In ‘Landed Gentry ’ of 1886, a very con- 
fused account of the descent of Bavington 
Hall mentions some member of the family 
‘‘whose mother was a Heron descended from 
the Herons of Chipchase Castle.’’ 

According to records in the family of Vin- 
ing of Portsmouth, Jane, daughter of Cap- 
tain Patrick Heron, born in 1711, married 
in 1727 her cousin John Vining Reade, of 
Portsmouth, who died at Bath in 1778. If 
she was not left a widow till 1778, she could 
not have married Robert Shafto before the 
age of sixty-seven. 

Were there two marriages between Herons 
and Shaftos? And who was the husband of 
the Heron wife mentioned in ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’? 








BDI, 


AZES WITHIN PARISH CHURCHES 
—In Bourn Church (Cambs.) there is a 
maze on the floor of the tower. Matthews, 


| in his book on Mazes and Labyrinths, makes 
| mention of this, but does not refer to any 


of Gordon Craig | 


will like to see the following quotation from | 


a letter written by him to Otto Brahm, the 
celebrated German stage-manager and direc- 
tor of the Lessing-Theater at Berlin (1856- 
1912) :— 

I am making the scenes and costumes so, 
that they can be used on any stage, German, 


other mazes within a church in this country 
excluding Ely Cathedral. 

I shall be glad to be told :— 

(1) Whether the maze in Bourn Church is 
the only maze within a parish church in this 


| country, and 


English or Japanese, but I do not hide from | 


you that I count on clever assistance in the 
carrying out of my designs under my per- 
sonal directions .. - 

The letter is dated from Berlin, Oct. 25, 
1904, and is offered, together with its Ger- 
man translation, also signed by Gordon 
Craig, for sale in the Catalogue Nr. 26 


(‘‘ Epistula ’’) by Hellmut Meyer and Ernst, | 


Berlin W 35). 


Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


(2) If there is any book other than 
Matthews’s dealing with mazes. 


James DUFFILL. 
‘J ETTERS FROM ROME ON THE 
COUNCIL,’ BY QUIRINUS.’ — Is 
there any authority for attributing these ex- 


| tremely valuable contemporary letters (Lon- 





don, Rivington, 1870) to the late Lord Acton? 
They are all too little known, and _ so far as 
T know no serious attempt has ever been 
made to impugn their reliability and author- 
| ity. But internal evidence would indicate 
| that while Lord Acton may have had some 
' part in them, and was undoubtedly cognisant 
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of them at the time of their original appear- 
ance in Germany, he was not their author, 
nor apparently was the most scholarly and 
profoundly learned theologian, Dr. Johann 
Joseph Ignaz von Déllinger. 

RuHopon. 


| cateneigeane — Has a dictionary of ana- 
grams ever been compiled? In view of 
the constant use of these in the popular cross- 
word puzzle, a demand would appear to exist 
for some such sort of list. 
RHODON. 
wo XVII CENT. FRENCH  BIO- 
GRAPHIES.—Is it known who was the 
author, or reputed author, of :— 


1) ‘‘ La Vie de Tres-Haute et Tres-Puis- | 1 L é 
) | ‘Local Gleanings Lancs. and Ches.,’ i, no. 


sante Princesse Henriette-Marie de France 
Reyne de la Grand’ Bretagne Paris 1690, chez 
Michel Guerout.’? The Epistle Dedicatory 
to James II is signed ‘‘ C. C.,”’ though it does 
not state that the writer is the author. The 





((ARDEW HERALDRY. — On p. 167 of 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (London: 
1883) is the following :—‘‘ Cardew. Per fess 
or and sa in base three besants. Crest. Out 
of a ducal coronet a plume of four feathers.’’ 
The crest is described and illustrated in Fair- 
bairn’s ‘ Book of Crests of the Families of 
Great Britain and Ireland’ (London: 4th 
ed., 1904). I should be obliged if any reader 
could be so good as to inform me what fam- 
ily, or individual, bore these arms, which 
appear to be unrecognised by the heralds? 


H. C. Carpew-RENDLE. 
AMES AND GEORGE ASHBURNER, 


PRINTERS.—The former occurs twice 
as a printer in Kendal in 1766 (Earwaker’s 


| 316; Fishwick, ‘ Lancs. Library,’ p. 235), but 
| is not mentioned by Plomer (‘ Dict. of 
| Printers and Booksellers 1726-75,’ 1932). Was 


“Privilege du Roy ’’ as appended is in fav- | 


” 


our of “‘Sieur x x x who cedes it to 
Michael Guerout. 

(2) ‘‘ The History of Father La Chaise, 
Jesuite and Confessor to Lewis XIV. Pre- 
sent King of France... Made English from 
the French original.’’ London. Printed by 
J. Wilde for H. Rhodes . . . 1693? 

In the former it is stated that during the 
last days of Charles I, the Queen employed 
a secret agent in England. His name is 
given as “‘ Dishinton ’’—the English nomen- 
clature throughout being often unrecognis- 
able—-who, among other activities, is said to 
have discovered and exposed at Sandwich in 


he related to Anthony Ashburner, the Lan- 
easter bookseller, Thomas Ashburner, the 
Kendal printer, 1730-76 (ibid., pp. 8, 415) 
and George Ashburner, the Ulverston prin- 


ter and bookseller, 1798-1812, who in the for- 


| mer year printed ‘ The Principal Part of the 


1648, one Corneille Evans de Marseille, an | 
impostor who was palming himself off on the | 


local Royalists as the Prince of Wales, to 
whom he bore a striking resemblance. Who 
was this Dishinton, and is there any con- 
firmation of the incident ? 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
’ MR.” AND ‘MRS. AND MISS.” — I 


have deduced that the title of courtesy 
“Mr.” may be used for a man who rank en- 
titles him to some higher one, whilst the de- 
ceased, the accused and the imprisoned are 
not entitled to’the same. Am I right? If so, 
how about Mr. Gladstone, who, although dead 
still enjoys the privilege ? 
As to ‘‘ Mrs. and Miss,’’ ladies are always 


entitled to the titles no matter whether they | 


are dead, sentenced to death, or ‘‘ doing” 


their life sentence. This I take it for granted | 


is correct. 
H. Sarto. 


Old Testament,’ by William Ashburner, vicar 
and schoolmaster of Urswick (‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.’ viii. 349 and note 9, author’s name 
misprinted Atkinson ; Hawkes, ‘ Lancs. Prin- 
ted Books,’ no. 800, where the printer’s ini- 
tial is misprinted J.; T. N. Postlethwaite, 
‘Notes on Urswick,’ 1906, pp. 58-9; Fish- 
wick, op. cit., pp. 18, 83)? I have not seen 
the Ashburner pedigree mentioned by Fish- 
wick (ibid., p. 192) and Marshall (‘Genea- 
logist’s Guide,’ 1903, p. 25). 
e.. I, A. 


ORTHAMPTON FRIARS. — There is a 
reference in Collectanea Franciseana 
(Brit. Soc. Franc. Studies v, 1914), p. 144 
note 2, to ‘‘ Serjeantson’s ‘ Hist. of the Six 
Houses of Friars in Northampton ’ (1911),” 
clearly a work by the Rev. Robert Meyricke 
Serjeantson, rector of St. Peter’s in North- 
ampton. As the usual lists only mention 


| Grey, Black, White and Austin friaries I 


should be much obliged to any reader with 
access to the book who would say what the 


| other two were. Was one a house of Friars 


of the Sack ? 
H. I. A. 


UMPHREY WRAY’S WIFE. —lI1 have 
always read that Humphrey Wray, of 
Ards, Co. Donegal, married Miss (Anne) 


| Brooke, of Colebrooke, Co. Fermanagh, grand- 


aunt of Sir Henry Brooke, Bart., from which 
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it would appear that she was a daughter of 
Major Thos. Brooke, M.P., 
and Catherine (née Cole), his wife. 


| Son, 8.8. 


I should be very grateful for conclusive evi- | 


dence of Mrs. Humphrey Wray’s parentage. 
CARNEGILLA. 

IDGLEY HATFEILD, FL. 

should be grateful for the ancestry of 

Ridgley Hatfeild, M.P., of Killinure, Co. 


believe, the following arms: 
and 4th, 
cinquefoils argent (for Hatfeild); 2nd and 
3rd, Argent, on a bend azure three fusils of 
the field, 
downwards gules 


Quarterly, 


(? for Ridgley). 
CARNEGILLA. 


each charged with a pheon point | 


1661. — I 


ICA PTAIN J. G. ROBINSON. 
of Colebrooke, | 


— Wanted, 
the parentage of Captain J. G. Robin- 
yee Castle, see ‘ Yarns from 
Captains’ Logs,’ by A. 7. Story, Strand 
Magazine, vol. xi. , January to June, 1896, 
M. I. Rosrnsoy. 


GNESHAM.—There is a charter of Aethel- 
red II dated 1005, in which he makes 


| certain grants to the monastery of Egnesham. 
Westmeath (High Sheriff 1661), who bore, I | 


1st | 
ermine, on a chevron sable three | 


ARRARD FAMILY.—I should be grate- | 


ful for genealogical information of Sir 
William (?) Garrard, Lord Mayor of Lon- 


don during the last century, or perhaps | 
earlier. Was he related to the family of | 


goldsmiths bearing that name in the Hay- 
market ? 
C. M. Garrarp. 
[A Sir Samuel Garrard (1650-1724) was Lord 
Mayor of London 1709-10. An account of him 
will be found in the ‘ D.N.B,’ 
i ILLAIS: PICTURE ON A DOOR.— 
Once when detained in his London lodg- 


| portraits in relief in coloured wax? 


ings by unfavourable weather John Everett | 


Millais occupied himself by painting a 
picture on a newly varnished door. 
landlady was very irate and only pacified 
when the vicar’s wife gave her an 
shawl in return for her cupboard door. What 
was the subject of the picture and where is 
it now ? 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, 


ANE AUSTEN.—In 
bility ’ 
goes from Sussex to live at Barton in Devon. 
Is it known what place in that county 
the authoress had in her mind? I know of 
her association with Lyme Regis. 
T. Cann HvGHEsS, F.S.A. 


OBINSON, OF YORK, BARONETS 

According to the pedigree of Robinson, 
under ‘Marquis of Ripon,’ in  Foster’s 
‘ Peerage,’ 1880, Sir Tancred Robinson, 3rd 
Baronet, Rear-Admiral of the White, Lord 
Mayor of York, d. 1754, had, with other 
issue, two sons, who became 4th and 5th 
Baronets. Wanted, particulars of the 
‘‘ other issue.”’ 


F.S.A. 


‘Sense and Sensi- 


M. I. Roprnson. 


The | 


Indian | 


one of the families in the story | 


| with his white shield, 


| Society in 1907-08, 


Can anyone tell me where this monastery was 
and where I can find its history? The only 
place I can think of is Egham, Co. Surrey, 
but I cannot trace a monastery there. 
LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 
The Cartulary of the 
the Oxford Record 
edited by H. E. Salter, does 
not indeed contain so old a charter. 1005 was 
the date at which Aelfric became first Abbot 
of the monastery]. 
HAGBOLT, ARTIST IN WAX POR- 
TRAITS. — Is anything known of an 


[Is this Eynsham? 
Abbey, published by 


| artist of this name who executed miniature 


His ad- 
dress in 1829 was at 13, Berwick Street, 
Soho, London. 
LreonarpD C. Price. 

SCOTT AND WAVERLEY. — I shall be 

much obliged if anyone can tell me from 
what source Scott took the name Waverley. 
There is a tradition in Surrey that it was 
from Waverley Abbey, the first Cistercian 
abbey in this country: but I do not know 
the evidence. ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 


[It may be recalled that in Chapter i. of 
the novel — ‘ Introductory ’ — concerning the 
title of the work Scott says he avoided 


“ 


the temptation to “ seize upon the most sound- 
ing and euphonic surname that English history 
or topography affords, and elect it at once as 
the title of my work, and the name of my 
hero.” Fearful of the expectations such a 
choice might have aroused “I have, _there- 
tore,” he continues, “like a maiden knight 
assumed for my hero, 
WAVERLEY, an uncontaminated name, bearing 
with its sound little of good or evil, except- 
ing what the reader shall hereafter be pleased 
to affix to it.’’] 
LLITERATIVE ALPHABET. — When 
my father was a child, about 1840, he 
used to repeat an alliterative alphabet that 
began :— 
his aunt her 


A. Andrew Airpump asked 


ailment. 
Other lines were :— 


R. Rory Rumpus rode a raw-boned racer. i 
S. Samuel Smollett smelt a smell of sma 
coal, 
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— 


7, Tommy Tucker turned a Turk for tup- | 


pence. 
But these are almost all the lines that I 
know. Can any reader supply the rest ? 
C. H. Harrison. 


Bent Bes TO GUSTAVUS 


ADOLPHUS.—What became of the lion 
monument in marble erected on the banks 
of the Rhine, according to Schiller, seventy 
years after the event to mark the spot where 
Gustavus Adolphus crossed the river at Stock- 
stadt in his victorious march against the 
Spaniards ? 

A. . C.F. 
OHENZOLLERN PROPHECY.—What 
exactly is the origin of the prophecy of 
the Hohenzollern with the withered arm so 
dreadfully fulfilled in our own times? 


AL EE C.=B: 


LD LONDON: UPPER ST. MARTIN’S 
LANE.—Along the front of the top 
storey of a row of substantially built houses 
on the east side of Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
facing the old Aldridge’s Depository, are a 
number of heads and busts of various queens 
or princesses. I presume they are in Coade’s 
artificial stone, like the masks which run 
along Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
What do the St. Martin’s Lane images re- 
present, and to whom do we owe them? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


PITAPH FURTHER EXAMPLES 
WANTED.—In very old graveyards, in 
Yorkshire is to be found an epitaph begin- 
ning :— 
My flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpets joyful sound. 
Is this epitaph to be found in other coun- 
ties of England ? 
A. BLACKBURN. 
ll, Peel St., Bradford, Yorks. 


que ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING.—The 

correspondence about the Victorian fun- 
eral suggests the question when exactly 
originated the rules for the several lengths 
of time that mourning was to be worn for 
relations more or less near? Was Victorian 
custom in excess of older custom? Is there 
any old book of the rules? 

F. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I have a book en- 


titled “Within an Hour y i geeny B pied | case is not so clear; and, as a matter of fact, 
a é 4 | 


by a “Son of the Marshes.” ‘ 
readers tell me who this writer was? 


S. P. Kenny. 


Replies. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF EVENTS 


BEFORE 1752. 
(clxiii. 172). 


[HEN he wrote ‘‘ The fifth of May, mak- 
ing due allowance for the change of the 
style, is the birthday of Shakespeare,’’ Leigh 
Hunt, like so many others, made a mistake, 
since April 23, 1564, O.S., yields May 3, 


| N.S. (The birthday would be May 2, if April 


22 was the true date of birth). The follow- 
ing note is taken from a paper on ‘ Centen- 
nial Celebrations’ (1926) printed in Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, xxvi. 412 :— 

With regard to Old Style and New Style, 
two remarks are pertinent. First, as to the 


difference between them. The Gregorian 
calendar was introduced in 1582, when ten 


days were dropped, and the day after October 
4 was reckoned as October 15. The year 1600 
was a leap-year in both the Julian and the 
Gregorian calendars. ‘The _ difference _ be- 
tween the old and new calendars continued 
to be 10 days tiil 1700 (the first disputed leap- 
year), when it became 11 days; in 1800 it be- 
came 12 days, and in 1900 13 days, from which 
there will be no further increase till 2100” 
(‘O.E.D.’). In Old Style the year began with 
March 25; in New Style, with January 1. The 
legal change in England and the American 
colonies took place in September, 1752, when 
the day after September 2 was reckoned Sept- 
ember 14. To convert Old Style into New 
Style by adding ten days to events that 
occurred in the years 1582-1699, and eleven 
days to events that occurred in the years 1700- 
1751, would seem not to be difficult; yet surpris- 
ing and innumerable blunders have been made, 


| in some cases by the most learned scholars. 


| blunder of the 


| 11, 1731, as the legal date then was. 


| in this respect. 


A dozen years ago I called attention to the 
curious history of what was perhaps the first 
sort to be committed in this 
country — namely, the celebration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day at Plymouth on December 22, 
1769, instead of the correct date, December 
;: 

Secondly, as to the exact day of a centennial 
celebration. Should it be held on the pre- 
cise date of the event commemorated, or 
should that date be converted into New Style? 
So far as the year is concerned, obviously the 
date should be converted into New Style. For 
instance, Washington was born on February 
It is un- 
necessary to point out that the centennial of 
his birth was properly held in 1832. But so 
far as the day of the month is concerned, the 


there have been and are curious discrepancies 
A few illustrations may be 


| given. 
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The Gunpowder Plot was detected Novem- 
ber 5, 1605, Charles I was executed January 
30, 1648-9, and Charles II was restored May 
29, 1660. Those three events have usually, if 
not always, been celebrated on November 5, 
January 30, and May 29, respectively—that is, 
the Old Style dates have been adhered to. On 
the other hand, in and ever since 1769 Fore- 
fathers’ Day has been celebrated on December 
21 (or sometimes, through error in calcula- 
tion, on December 22)—that is, according to 
New Style. The history of the observance of 
Washington’s birthday is curious. In Boston 
and vicinity the day celebrated was February 
11 in the years 1779-1192; February 22 in 1793; 
both February 11 and February: 22 in 1794; 
and February 22 in 1796. In Philadelphia it 
was February 22 in 1797. In Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, it was February 12 (because the 11th 
fell on Sunday) in 1797, and February 11 in 
1799). 3 The date now everywhere observed 
is February 22—that is, the original date has 
been corrected to New Style. Finally, there 
is Columbus Day. The original date was 
October 12, 1492; and, as is shown in the text, 
the tercentenary was held on October 12, 1792, 
in New York and on October 23 (by error for 
October 21) in Boston. There was a similar 
discrepancy a century later. In 1892 New 
York had a celebration of its own from Octo- 
ber 8 to October 13, both included, the 
“anniversary proper” being held on the 
12th, which was a legal holiday. But October 
21 was by presidential proclamation made a 
national holiday and was observed through- 
out the country. .. In later years the national 
precedent set in 1892 was departed from, the 
eriginal date was restored, and now Columbus 
Day is everywhere October 12... 

Thus there is ample precedent for either re- 
taining the Old Style date or turning it into 
New Style. Obviously, however, if the 
original date is converted into New Style, the 
conversion should be correctly made. 

It is to be remembered that, though N.S. 
was not legally adopted in England until 
1752, yet its use had for years been so com- 
mon, that great caution must be exercised 
in determining whether a particular date is 
O.S.or N.S. This is even true of legal docu- 
ments, though the assumption is that O.S. was 
employed in those. The practice of Boston 
newspapers is worth noting. In the years 
1704-1752 eight papers were published here. 
In the years 1704-1736 the date was sometimes 
O.S., sometimes N.S., and sometimes both 
O.S. and N.S. New Style was permanently 
adopted as follows, the dates within paren- 
thesis indicating the years of establishment: 


Boston News Letter (1704), Jan. 7, 1717; 
Boston Gazette (1719), Jan. 2, 1727; New 
England Courant (1721), Jan. 15, 1722; 
Weekly Rehearsal (1731), Jan. 28, 1734; 


New 


Boston Post Boy (1734), Jan. 12, 1736. 


Style was adopted in the beginning in the ! 


| New England Weekly Journal (1727), Bos. 

ton Evening Post (1735) and Independent 
| Advertiser (1748). No doubt an examina. 
tion of London newspapers would disclose 
similar discrepancies in practice. 

Pointing out that William Cowper was 
born Noy. 15, 1731, and that the bi-centenary 
of the event was celebrated Nov. 26, 1931 
F.H.C. asked: ‘Is this method of celebrat- 

| ing the anniversaries of events which hap- 
pened before 1752 at all usual, or was the 

Cowper celebration of last year an innova- 

tion ?’ The reply is that the method came 

into vogue in England immediately on the 
adoption of New Style in the autumn of 

1752. Thus the birth of George II, who was 
born Oct. 31, 1683, O.S., was celebrated on 
that day in 1751; but in the London Maga- 
zine for November, 1752, xxi. 526, we read:— 

Fripay, 10. 

_ This being his majesty’s birth-day, accord- 

ing to the new stile, who then entered into 

the 70th year of his age, the same was ob 

| served in the city and country with great 
rejoicings; but his majesty being not yet ar- 
rived from Hanover, it was not kept at court 
till the 27th. 

On more instance may be given. George 
III was born May 24, 1738, O.S., and the 
event was celebrated on May 24 down to and 
including 1752, but in 1753 it was celebrated 
| on June 4. (Gentleman’s Magazine, xxii. 
238; xxiii, 291), 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


OHNSON’S “LITERARY CLUB” (clxiii. 
99).—The club founded by Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, properly called 
‘“ The Club,’’ is still in being. A handsome 
history of it, entitled ‘Annals of The Club,’ 
was printed, for private circulation, in 1914; 
from this it will be seen that on some occa- 
sions its distinguished members have _ been 
reduced to dining in a manner of which 
Touchstone would, perhaps, have approved, 
but of which both Johnson and Reynolds, 
neither of whom loved the solitary life, would 
have strongly disapproved. 


L. F. Powe tt. 


HOMAS MILLER OF GAINSBOROUGH 
(clxiii. 173, 211). — There is a capital 
account of Miller, ‘‘the basket-maker,”’ in 
‘D.N.B.’ Perhaps Miller’s ‘A Day in the 
Woods,’ or his ‘ Pictures of Country Life 
| and Summer Rambles’ (1847) is one of ‘the 
| books mentioned by Mr. ACKERMANN (ante 
| p. 209), 
WALTER JOHNSON. 
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ASCLEPIADEAN VERSES | 

(clxii. 188, 263; clxiii. 170, 209).—I am 
surprised that V. R. still defends strato 
(Mackellar’s edition, p. 562), now that Dr. 
Massorr has looked again at the photograph 
and decided that toro is possible. Apart 
from the false quantity, to me at least, 
stratus earlier in the line makes strato in- 
conceivable at the end. 


} ILTON’S 


| until his death, 


And though I have | 


mentioned elsewhere (Classical Review, xlv. | 
155) that Milton was not familiar with all 


the metrical niceties of the scazon, I do not 
think we need impute to him prosodiacal or 
srammatical ignorance in the three instances 
quoted by V. R. as standing uncorrected : 
mélos was for years or centuries believed to 


| trace, 


(1) | 


be permissible because it stood as the last | 
word in a scazon in the prologue to the satires | 


| 
of Persius (having ejected the true reading | 


nectar); (2) not pdariiére, but pdruére by 
synizesis as fOrtiittus is scanned — — Y in 
Petronius, Statius, Manilius ; (3) in the ‘Epi- 
taphium Damonis’ 


168 Merlini dolus is all | 


right if a stronger stop be placed at the end | 


of the line before, 
after dolus. It is an aside by the poet, not 
an apposition to the preceding accusatives, 


S. GASELEE. 


EATS IN AMERICA: 
FRINGED”’ (clxiii. 97, 141). 
STRACHAN properly corrects my strange error, 
explained, but hardly excused, by the setting 
up of the article on “ leaf’? compounds in the 
‘N.E.D.’ But this slip really has little 
effect on the argument for Miss Denning’s 


knowledge of Keats. The word “leaf- 
fringed ’’ was apparently new in 1820. After 


and an exclamation mark | 


at Manchester New College, York. He was 
Unitarian minister at Newport, I. of W., 
from 1823-53, and at Southampton from 1853 
which occurred on Jan. 17, 
1874. His publications, mainly controver- 
sial tracts and sermons, occupy over a column 
in the British Museum Catalogue. 


LEeonarD J. Hopson. 


|) MPSALL, EMPSON, OR EMSON (clxiii. 
207).—The only arms bearing buglehorns 
between mullets, which I have been able to 
are:—Azure, a buglehorn argent, 
str inged gules, between three mullets or, Com- 
berford or Comerford (Ireland), and Gules, 
a buglehorn between three mullets argent. 
Chamford (Ireland). 
According to ‘An Armory of the Western 


Counties,’ transcribed from MSS. of the 
| sixteenth century by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould and Robert Twigge, 1898, Gules, a 


chevron between three pears or, were the arms 
of Abbott, of Hartland, Co. Devon (Harl. 
MS. 5827). and according to Burke (‘ General 
Armory,’ 1878) and Papworth (‘ Ordinary 
of British Armorials,’ 1874), Gules, a chev- 


| ron between three pears pendent stalked or, 


| were the arms of Abbot. 
‘“*LEAF -| 
—— Mr. | 


| bends sa. or Ar. 
| for Emsone, Az. 


reading Miss Denning’s verse through, I feel | 
it less likely that she could have invented | 


the word independently within 
Keats, than that she had met with his work, 
Her use implies a figure; Keats is not com- 
pletely fanciful, since he had in mind the 
stone leaves on the real vase. 


a year of | 


Neither Burke nor Papworth gives these 
arms for Empson or Emson; but they give, 
Az. a chevron betw. three crosses formée 
(Burke) patty (Papworth) ar. and Ar. two 
two bends engr. sa.; and 
a chev. betw. three water 
bougets or. Empsall I cannot find. 

(Note: The arms of Abbott, of Hartland, 
at the time of the Visitation of Devon, 1620, 
were Sa. a cross voided betw. four eagles dis- 


played or). Ss. P. 
ILLAGE NAMES (elxiii. 77, 212; s.v. 
‘Place-names: ‘‘ Seldom Seen,’’ ‘‘ Never 


| Seen.’?’—The village names I love best to 


| think upon are these: 
} ‘ ., u ester: 
Tho Denning 6 miles from Gloucester ; 


family belonged to New York society, as did | 


Drake and his friend Halleck. 


Could actual | 


acquaintance be proved the case would be | 


very much strengthened. Discovery 
fairly accessible prior use of “‘leaf-fringed”’ 
would weaken the case. At present probabil- 
ity (which is not always truth) is that an 
influence existed. 

T. O. Masport. 


THE REV. EDMUND KELL (clxiii. 207). 

—He was born at Wareham on Jan. 18, 
1799, and was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity (where he graduated M.A. in 1819) and 


of a} 





—‘*Solomon’s Tump,”’ 
‘“ Wide Open,’’ just 


north of Newcastle-on-Tyne; ‘‘ Heath and 
Reach,’’ near Leighton Buzzard; ‘ Pity 
Me,” a village in County Durham. 


But I must not forget the Australian vil- 
lage (renowned in the songs of C. L. Graves) : 


‘** Beeyah-byyah-bunniga-nelliga-jong.’’ It is 
clearly ‘‘ aboriginal,’’ but, I believe, per- 


fectly genuine. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There is a similar group of cottages or tiny 
villages to be seen built at the base of the 
cliffs at Cresbrook Dale (off Miller’s Dale), 
Derbyshire, named ‘‘ Burymewick,’’ origin- 
ally stated to have been named ‘‘ Bury me 
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quick,’’ in other words “‘ buried alive,”’ owing 
presumably to its inaccessibility and absence 
of the sun in winter. 

F, Brappury. 


PAN'’s PIPES (clxi. 190, 286, 521, 375).— 
As late as 1925, I also heard them in 
the remoter parts among the mountains of 
Sicily. Likewise, during the war, I had 
occasion to penetrate parts of the Cioczaria 
(the Samnium of the ancients) so seldom 
visited until then, and after that time, that, 
not only did the inhabitants gather at every 
window to see me pass through those moun- 
tain fastnesses which had once defied the 
Legions, but in a house which had served at 
that time as an inn, I was shown a MS. book 
in which was inscribed the name of the last 
““ Englishman ’’ seen in those parts, remem- 
bered by only the oldest of the population, 
“Hermann Schmidt of Hamburg,’’ to wit, 
and there—in this then still wild region—I 
frequently heard the Pan syrinx played. 


A; CP. 


HE VICTORIAN FUNERAL (clsxiii. 117, 
158, 177, 211).—When I was a curate at 
Jarrow-on-Tyne (1899-1902) the funeral cus- 
toms in the country villages were punctili- 
ously observed. There was a_ recognised 
“caller ” in each village, a man who went 
from house to house ‘ bidding’’ invited 
guests to the burial. The priest or minister 
(words used indifferently for all denomina- 
tions, Catholic or Protestant) was solicitously 
urged to ‘‘ come and say prayers at the lift- 
ing ’’ (i.e., the removal of the body from the 
house to the hearse) before proceeding to the 
cemetery. Outside the house stood a table 
with a white cloth, on which stood cake and 
wine, offered to (nay, pressed upon !) all who 
passed by the house. The women, in black 
dresses and large white aprons, stayed in 
the house, except the few who stood by the 
table to serve it. Every window had a white 
blind over it. Every picture, and very 
especially every mirror in the house was also 
covered with a white cloth (handkerchief, 
napkin, etc.). The men stood in the street 
outside in black clothes and top hats. The 
women did not attend the funeral, except of 
a girl who died unmarried, and then all the 
unmarried young women attended in a body, 
wearing white sheets, folded up to a width 
of six or eight inches, across one shoulder 
(like a deacon’s stole). These, and many 
other such customs, were very religiously ob- 
served till well into the twentieth century. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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MERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR, (clxili. 208). — Yes: the 
position of the Table some way off from the 
east wall is certainly significant. In the 
early seventeenth century (if not still!) there 
were probably seats between the wall and the 
altar—or a long bench. Your correspondent 
should study a_ similar arrangement stil] 
existing in the old church at Shaftesbury, 
and in the church at Deerhurst, near Tewkes. 
bury. No doubt there are many other such 
survivals. Their significance is illuminated 
by the arrangements in some of the Presby- 
terian cathedrals and larger churches in 
Scotland. 





Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(OB HALL (clxiii. 112, 211). — The name 
“Cop,’? meaning a mound or hill or 
summit, is not infrequent round about Lich- 
field, both for hills and villages—e.g., Bor- 
rowcop, Mow Cop, ete. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Southbourne Vicarage, Hants. 


MIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS 
(elxii. 351, 408, 449; clxiii. 176). — 
Australian records will be found in both the 
Home Office and Colonial Office indexes at 
the Public Record Office, London. Some are 
under the heading ‘ Transportation,’ and 
others under headings where one would never 
think of looking. Seven volumes of the 1828 
Census (H.O. 10/22-28) give the following 
particulars of every person in Australia that 
year: name, family, age, religion, ship and 
date of arrival, land (cleared, cultivated), 
horses, cows, sheep; also C.F. (came free); 
B.C. (born in the Colony); C.S. (Colonial 
Sentence); C. (convict); T.L. (ticket of 
leave), etc., with, in the case of convicts, the 
length of sentence. A General Muster for 
1825 (H.O. 10/19-20) will help to check ages 
and families, though not quite so complete; 
similarly, the General Muster for 1811 (H.O. 
10/5) has most of the first-fleeters still liv- 
ing. 
: Frep. R. Gate. 


OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 
(cl. 459; cli. 68; clix. 303). — In the 
American Weekly, a Sunday supplement to 
the chain of Hearst newspapers, for 4 Sept., 
1932, it is stated :— 

The beautiful French noblewoman, Countess 
de Saint-Ange, bequeathed the skin of her 
lovely shoulders to Camille Flammarion, the 
noted author and astronomer, and according 
to her wishes her skin was used to bind a 
special copy of Flammarion’s book, ‘ Heaven 
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| 
and Earth.’ A similar bequest was made by | 
3 Parisian beauty to Eugene Sue, to provide 
a soft white binding for his masterpiece, ° The | 
Mysteries of Paris. 
; Paut McPartin. 


Birmingham, Michigan. 


ag mene ANDERTON, MANCHESTER 
PRINTER, 1762 (clxii. 333, 376, 378, | 
447).—He was a bookseller, 1756-64 (Plomer, 
‘Dict. of Printers and Booksellers, 1726-75,’ | 
1932, p. 5; the initial J on p. 417 is a mis- 
print), so that his ascertained working period 
appears to be 1756-63. The first number of 
the Manchester Chronicle, or Anderton’s 
Universal Advertiser, was published July 13, 
1762, and not in June of that year (Manches- 
ter Notes and Queries, vii. 133). -— 


‘ORA PEARL (clxiii, 154, 212).—There is 

/ a biographical notice of Frederick Nicho- 
las Crouch, the composer of ‘ Kathleen Mav- 
ourneen ’’ and father of ‘‘Cora Pearl,’’ by 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland (formerly musical 
critic of The Times) in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music,’ and it is stated that he died at 
Portland Maine, U.S.A., on Aug. 18, 1896. 
He did not die ‘‘ when Cora was five,” but 
survived her one month more than ten years. 
If her mother married again, it was a big- 
amous marriage. 

I have known three Frenchmen (one a near 
relative) who knew ‘‘Cora Pearl’’ intimately, 
and they all stated that she was extremely 
generous and frequently sent fairly large 
sums of money to both her parents, who were 
living apart, and to other members of her 
family. All her English relatives and friends, 
however, did not even trouble to answer her 
appeals for assistance when the poor woman 
was practically on the verge of starvation in 
Paris, 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Supplementing my reply at the last re- | 


‘ 


ference asserting that Tyrian purple ‘“ was 
a dull purplish red,’’ I would mention that 
its lack of brilliancy seems to have been felt 
by Alexander (see ‘The Jewelry of Demetrius 
the Besieger’ in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, Jan.-March, 1932, xxxvi., p. 
27, at end): ‘‘ of his gold and purple mantle 
left unfinished at his death, Plutarch says 
that not one of the kings after him, however 
—_ and haughty, had the nerve to put 
it on.”’ 
ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


| in prescribing status. 


The Library. 





| Indian Caste Customs. By L. 8. S. 
O’Malley. (Cambridge: University Press. 
6s. net). 


puis book has very much the virtue of time- 
liness. Since the opinion of the man in 


| the street is now distinctly a factor in the 


formation of national policy, it is certainly 
well that he should be better informed than 
he hhas so far been on the caste question in 
India. And besides questions of practical 
politics, there are a thousand facts, curious 
and enlightening too, to be known about 
Indian caste customs and some errors in re- 
gard to their moral value and effect to be 
rectified. Mr. O’Malley’s guidance is 
authoritative. In the first chapter, ‘ The 
Caste System,’ perhaps the most important 
part is that relating to the formation and 
working of sub-castes, together with the idea 
of status and the measures by which status 
may be raised. The caste-framework is seen 
to be—at any rate at some out-lying points— 
less absolutely rigid than it has been gener- 
ally believed. On the other hand, the chapter 
on Caste Government reveals a force whose 
grip and range are beyond anything any one 
in the West is called upon to experience. 
‘“Its own ruler,’’ the caste yields not up its 
authority over its members even to the Brah- 
man. Its organisation—council and _head- 
man—is chiefly directed to judicial functions, 
trial of offences against caste rule; and it 
is well-established fact that the lower. the 
caste, the more strict it is in the enforcement 
of the rules. External control, however, in 
the days of the ancient Hindu kings, could 
in various ways be brought to bear, especially 
so in fixing what the rules were to be and 
It is curious that the 


| castes expect action of this sort from the 
| British Government, and at each census re- 


EK TYRIAN MUREX (clxiii. 64, 158).— | 


| 


quests are made for recognition of claims to 
higher rank. The Government firmly de- 
clines to interfere. The penalty for offences 
against the cast-rule is for the most part to 
be outcasted until expiation has been made. 
Expiation often takes the form of tasting a 


| nauseous mixture of the five products of the 








| cow; modern substitutes are allowed for the 


two offensive ingredients of the mixture — 
but yet not in the case of very grave offences. 
Conversion to Christianity or to Islam counts 
as one of the offences after which no readmis- 
sion to the caste is possible. Fines and ingen- 
ious humiliations are also inflicted as punish- 
ments. Our author is of opinion that in 
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general there is an honest attempt to do jus- 


tice—though the system is vitiated by the | 
frequency with which the innocent are made | 


to suffer along with the guilty. 

The working of the Hindu mind is most 
oddly displayed in the customs relating to 
marriage, and in particular in the honour- 
saving effect imputed to a mere ceremony, so 
that, if caste custom requires marriage and 
nothing better can be found, a child may go 
through the ceremony of marriage with a tree 
or a knife. 


councils, exercises wholesome control and 
works well in keeping up good standards. 
Illustration of the oneness of mind which 
characterises the caste may be seen by the 
resolve to reform sometimes taken by common 
consent throughout a low caste whose repu- 
tation is bad. The chapter on Food and 
Drink is that which gives fullest insight into 
what is involved in caste so far as daily life 
is concerned; and also in regard to obliga- 
tions which must be, and are, fulfilled even 
at the sacrifice of life. A British officer once 
lay for two nights and a day on a battle- 
field, left there for dead. Beside him lay 
a Rajput officer who had lost a leg. Both 
were in agonies of thirst. An untouchable 
came along bearing water; the Englishman 
drank; but the Rajput refused, saying he 
would rather die than be defiled; and he did 
die. Water offers a great number of prob- 
lems. However, when it comes to the use of 
it as brought to the consumer by modern 
modes of water supply, and also to its use 
in medicine, subtlety in the interpretation 
of Sanskrit scriptures has now and again 
found a way out. 

In conclusion two or three things come out 
clearly. First, the immense and unimpaired 
vitality of caste. Secondly, the modern ten- 
dencies towards its modification operating on 
the one side through modern social, hygienic 
and commercial services—transport seems par- 
ticularly effective—and on the other, and 
especially among the higher castes, through 
spread of education and knowledge of wes- 
tern ideas. Thirdly, the good for which caste 
stands, and notably the support it gives to 
any sense of honour or genuine feeling for 
morality, and its function as a principle of 
unity — all the more conspicuous the lower 
the caste. While the evils of the caste 
system are real, patent and often decried, its 
advantages also find champions whose argu- 


Yet along with absurdities of | 
this kind, caste custom, enforced by the caste | 








ee 


ments cannot all be gainsaid. It may, in 
fact, be urged that any depressed classes in 
any community are both psychologically and 
materially benefitted by belonging to a close 
society, which forms for them a world jn 
which each individual is both important and 
responsible, and which is felt to take upon 
itself as a body that pressure of contempt 
which, if borne merely man by man, is, to 
all but saints at one extremity or idiots at 
the other, apt to be inwardly disabling. 
The book is most pleasant in tone; clear; 
rather brief but full of interesting detail; 
free from padding, and yet nowhere stodgy, 


CORRIGENDA. 


In ‘Shakespeare and the Rival Poet’ at ante 
p. 204, 1. 5 of par. numbered (4) for “ rather 
silly effect . ..” read He is often excessive too 
with “‘ dost” and. 

And ibid. at ante p. 205, col. i, 1. i, for “ Why 
should some sonnets...” read Why should 
these many inferior charac- 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries” are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the ietter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


S.—An account of the Rev. Washbourne 
West will be found in Vol. vi (Supplement vol, 
iii) of Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography. 
He died in 1897. Reference is made in the 
article to The Times 31 Aug., 1897, p. 4. 


A. H. C.-P.—The author of ‘ Charley’s Aunt’ 
was Brandon Thomas. 


R. B.—“ Nazi ” is shortened from “ Nazional- 
Sozialist,” the name of Herr Hitler’s party. 
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